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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 186.) 


THE ENGLISH LABOURER. 


It is believed, that the philanthropist of the 
seventeenth century, passing from Europe to 
America, would have found nothing in the ac- 
tual condition of the slaves of Pennsylvania, 
greatly to shock his sensibilities, or to suggest 
to him the idea of tyranny on the part of the 
master. He would, it must be admitted, have 
seen in operation there, a system of servitude 
which was radically wrong, and so peculiarly 
liable to abuse, that he might, with certainty, 
have predicted its evil results; but as it then 
existed, and continued to exist, during the 
greater,part of the succeeding generation, he 
would have beheld nothing, in the physical 
and moral condition of that class of the com- 
munity, which would not contrast favourably 
with what he had been accustomed to, not 
only in continental Europe, but even in Eng- 
land. ‘This is not mere, unfounded supposi- 
tion; reputable testimony-bearers to its truth 
are not wanting in the recordsof the past. 

It may be the impression of some,—and the 
admirers of Cromwell have of latter time, en- 
deavoured to deepen the impression—that the 
terrible convulsion which had bowed the head 
of a monarchical government to the scaffold, 
and elevated the creature of popular favour to 
the post of supremacy, had so vindicated and 
confirmed the power and privileges of the com- 
mon people, that, except where religious preju- 
dices and political antipathies led to persecution, 
the rights of the commonalty were recognized 
in law, and, to a great degree, sustained in 
practice—that the common man, however hum- 
ble his station, who did not preach a religious 
or political creed deemed incompatible with 
that of his rulers, was reasonably well protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of all the liberty consistent 
with the form of government under which he 
lived. 

This idea will not bear a close examination : 
it is far, very far indeed, from the truth; as 
unquestionable witnesses testify. The poor 
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labourer in England, had a harder lot than the 
poor black in primitive Pennsylvania—although 
the system of servitude, in the latter, was un- 
deniably susceptible of greater abuse, and de- 
pended, to a much greater degree, for its gentle 
pressure, upon the character of the master. 

The capital of the poor labouring man, is 
his physical strength—his invaluable privilege, 
the liberty to employ that capital in the way 
most agreeable to himself, and for the best 
price he can get, This liberty the English 
labourer was not suffered to enjoy. Inexora- 
ble custom confined him to the occupation of 
his father, and law regulated the value of his 
labour; and the law, moreover, forced him to 
work. This state of things existed at the peri- 
od of the settlement of Pennsylvania, and down 
to at least as late a period as 1725, without 
essential mitigation. When wages were first 
left to the untrammelled influence of those great 
and safe regulators—supply and demand—the 
writer is not informed ; but, at any rate, down 
to 1725, the ploughman could only earn what 
the Justices prescribed ; that is, he could earn 
no more, but might be obliged to work for less. 
Under such a system, it was to be expected, 
that many able-bodied men would feel little 
inclination to labour, but would prefer to roam 
at large, begging or pilfering, as opportunity 
might offer. Accordingly, vagrancy became 
so frequent as to demand a remedy : the coun- 
try swarmed with beggars. Instead of seeking 
out and striving to eradicate the origin of these 
offensive excrescences upon the social body, in 
conformity with the political quackery of the 
times, the knife and cautery were tried. Se- 
verity was to cure the mischief which injustice 
had created. 

Craik and Macfarlane, the editors of the Pic- 
torial History of England, have, with great 
industry investigated this subject and presented 
to their readers some instructive facts in rela- 
tion to it. Speaking of the period from 1666 
to 1685, inclusive, they say :— 

** Almost our only information respecting | 
the wages of labour in the present period, is 
derived from the rates arbitrarily settled by the | 

magistrates. 





one shilling and six-pence without food,” 
&c. . 

“These rates are much higher than those 
established at a Quarter Sessions held at Bury 
St. Edmunds, we presume for the county of 
Suffolk, in 1682. By these, besides meat and 
drink, a man hay-maker was to have only five- 
pence a day; @ woman hay-maker, three- 
pence ; a common labourer, six-pence, in sum- 
mer, and five-pence in winter; and wanien, 
‘and such persons, weeders,’ three-pence,; 
without meat and drink, the wages were to be 
doubled. The yearly wages ofa chief husband- 
man, or carter, were at the same time fixed at 
five pounds ; of a second hind or husbandman, 
or common servant, above eighteen years of 
age, at three pounds and ten shillings ; if under 
eighteen, at 27. 10s. Od. ; of a dairy-maid, or 
cook, at 22. 10s. Od. In 1685, at the close of 
the reign of Charles [I., the Warwickshire jus- 
tices directed, that throughout that county, a 
best ploughman and carter should have by the 
year 51. 15s. Od.; a shepherd, 51. 0s. Od. ; an 
inferior servant man, 2/. 10s. Od ; the woman 
servant that is able to manage a household, 11. 
15s. Od.; a dairy-maid, 11. 10s. Od. ; and that 
the daily wages of artificers and labourers 
should be:—of a free-mason, a master brick- 
mason, a master carpenter, his servant or jour- 
neyman (if above eighteen), a plough-wright 
and cart-wright, a master bricklayer, a tiler, 
plasterer and shingler, a master thatcher, a 
mower, and a man reaper, six-pence ; common 
labourers, four-pence ; a reaper, three-pence ; 
of a woman hay-maker and a weeder of corn, 
two-pence ; all with food. Without fodd, they 
were to have exactly double these sums, all 
except the free-mason, who if the account be 
correct, was in that case to have one shilling 
and four-pence.” 

The price of wheat, as given in the Pictorial 
History, in 1661, 1686, and 1687, ranged 
from four shillings and four-pence to eight shil- 
lings and nine-pence the bushel ; and, ‘accord. 


ling to Jacob, the celebrated write r on bullion, 
| the average price, from 1681 to 1687, was four 


shillings and four-pence. With wheat at a 


According to a table of rates | dollar a bushel and wages fixed by the arbitra- 


fixed by the justices of the county of Essex, in| ry will of the magistrates, at e ight cents a day, 
1661, common labourers were to have, per| we may imagine what was the condition of the 
day, eight-pence with food, or one shilling and |“ woman hay-maker and weeder of corn” in 
two-pence without, from March to September ; those days; and how wistfully she must have 
and six-pence with, or one shilling without | eyed the superior condition of the master brick- 
food, for the other half of the year.—A man/ layer, who was permitted to receive in exchange 


hay- auker, eight-pence with, or one shilling | for the wear and tear of thews and sinews, the 


without food ; a woman hay-maker, five-pence 
with, or ten pence without food, (which seems 
to be allowing five-pence for the day’s mainte- 
nance of a woman, while only four-pence is 
allowed for that of a man); a weeder of corn, 
four-pence with, or nine-pence without food ; 


a mower of corn or grass, ten-pence with, or 


rich remuneration of a quarter of a dollar, a 

day. And, in estimating the value of the 
wages allowed the labourer, we ought also to 
take into consideration the extreme depreciation 
of the currency. The deterioration of the cur- 
rent coin was a gradual operation, and, in 
1696, had become so great as to call impera- 
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tively for correction. “* The diminishing of 
the old hammered money dayly increased, says 
Anderson, [as quoted in the Pict. Hist.,] so far 
that it is said shillings scarcely contained more 
than three-pence in silver.’ The wretched state 
to which the coinage had actually been reduced 
is most clearly set forth in an Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coin, which appeared 
in 1695, and the author of which evidently 
writes from official sources of information.” 
“He computes the nominal value of the 
whole silver money of the kingdom at about 
£5,600,000. But of this about four millions 
consisted of clipped money ; the rest was either 
hoarded up, or current only in the remote coun- 
ties. ‘The most curious part of the statement, 


THE FRIEND. 


ancient condition of ascripti glebe, or fixtures, | oppression. There is scarce a poor man of 


each to the soil of some one particular parish. | 


forty years of age, | will venture to say, who 


This was the famous statute of 13 & 14 Car. | has not, in some part of his life, felt himself 
11, c. 12, the foundation of the modern law of) most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law 


settlement. ‘The preamble of the act testifies 
to the fact of pauperism continuing to make 
head against all the previous attempts at re- 
straining it. ‘The necessity, number, and 
continual increase of the poor,’ it is asserted, 
‘not only within the cities of London and 
Westminster, with the liberties of each of them, 
but also through the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land and dominion of Wales, is very great and 
exceeding burdensome, being occasioned by 
reason of some defects in the law concerning 
the settling of the poor, and for want of a due 


however, and that also which proceeds upon provision of the regulations of relief and em- 
the surest grounds, is the calculation of the ex-|ployment in such parishes or places where 
tent to which the clipping had been carried.|they are legally settled, which doth enforce 
There had, it seems, been brought into the| many to turn incorrigible rogues, and others to 
mint in the three months of May, June, and) perish for want; together with the neglect of 
July, 1695, 572 bags, each containing £100 the faithful execution of such laws and statutes 
of silver coin, promiscuously collected, which,| as have formerly been made for the apprehend- 
according to the standard, ought to have weigh-| ing of rogues and vagabonds, and for the good 
ed 1845 lbs. 6 oz. 16 dwt. 8 gr., troy ; but the|of the poor.’ For remedy of these evils it was 
actual weight of the whole turned out to be| now enacted, in substance, that it should be 
only 948 lbs. 11 oz. 5 dwt., or very little more) lawful for any two justices of the peace, upon 
than one-half what it ought to have been! The|complaint made by the church-wardens and 
exact diminution amounted however to about) overseers of the poor, within forty days after 
five shillings in every eleven. ‘The whole four|the arrival of any new comer in the parish, to 
millions of clipped silver money, therefore,|remove him by force to the parish where he 
were not really worth much more than two|was last legally settled, either as a native, 


millions sterling.” So that the poor people, to 
whom the justices decreed two-pence a day, 
really received but little over a penny. Mut- 


householder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant, 
unless he either rented a tenement of 101. a 
year, or could give such security against be- 


ton, at that time, that is, from 1660 to 1690,\coming burdensome to the parish where he 
is stated to have been worth two-pence a pound, | was living as the two justices should deem suf- 


The value of other kinds of flesh appears not to | ficient. 


lo. 
The practice of determining the rate of| 


be ascertained. 


wages by the will of the magistrates prevailed 
to at least as late a date us 1725; how much 
later does not appear. But—* From an Order 
and Declaration, passed at a Quarter Sessions 
for the county of Lancaster, in 1725, we learn 
the common rates of wages.” ‘It is herein 
laid down, that a bailiff of husbandry, or chief 
hind, shall take for his wages by the year, not 
above 6/.; a chief servant in husbandry, that 
can mow or sow, and do other husbandry well, 
not above 5/. ; a common servant in husband- 
ry, of 24 years of age or upwards, not above 
4l.; a man servant from 20 to 24 years of age, 
not above 3/, 10s. Od.; from 16 to 20 years, 
not above 2/, 10s. Od.; the best woman ser- 
vant, being a cook, or able to take charge of a 
household, not above 2/, 10s. Od. ; a chamber- 
maid, dairy-maid, wash-maid, or other mean 
servant, not above 2/.; [victuals in addition, 
presumed, though not expressed, and therefore 
doubtful.] ‘The best of millers, without meat 
and drink, not above 10/., and, with meat and 
drink, not above 51. 0s, Od.” 

Now let us see what bearing this fashion of 
fixing wages by authority had, not only upon 
the pocket, but the personal liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

“In 1662,” say Craik and Macfarlane, “ un- 





By a subsequent Act—the 1 Jac. 11, 
17—[in the year 1685,] it was provided, in 
order to prevent the evasion of the new law, by 
the party contriving to effect a clandestine 
residence for the forty days, that that term, 
necessary to give him a legal settlement, should 
only be counted from the time of his delivering 
a notice in writing of the place of his abode 
and the number of his family (when he had 
any) to one of the church-wardens or overseers. 

“So long as this law lasted,—which it did 
till the year 1795—it was rendered almost im- 
possible for a poor man to transfer himself 
from one parish to another; for that space of 
above 130 years a man’s parish was, in the 
generality of cases, almost literally his prison. 
It seems impossible to refuse assent to what 
Adam Smith, writing while it was still in force, 
has said of this most oppressive law ;—‘* To 
remove a man, who has committed no misde- 
meanour, from the parish where he chooses to 
reside, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and justice. ‘The common people of England, 
however, so jealous of their liberty, but, like 
the common people of most other countries, 
never rightly understanding wherein it consists, 
have now for more than a century suffered 
themselves to be exposed to this oppression 
without a remedy. ‘Though men of reflection, 
too, have sometimes complained of the law of 
settlement as a public grievance, yet it has 


der pretence of providing for the better relief of] never been the object of any general popular 
the poor, an act was-passed, which may be|clamour, such as that against general warrants 
said to have at once reduced the great body of|—an abusive practice undoubtedly, but such a 
the labouring population of England to their|one as was not likely to occasion any general 


of settlement,’ ” 

The law of England, then, prohibited a la. 
bouring man, who had not the ability to pay 
an annual rent of 101., from quitting his par- 
ish, and, at the same time, it took effectual 
means, by limiting the amount of his earnings, 
to prevent him from attaining that ability. A 
chief husbandman, for instance—though his 
occupation appears to have been favoured with 
the highest compensation of any of the agricul- 
tural labodrers—must for life be restricted to 
the limits of his parish, however desirable his 
removal might be to himself, because he could 
never become able to pay a rent of 101., while 
the whole amount of his yearly wages was 
fixed by the magistrates at 51. or 61., with 
food, and 102, or 121., without it. The master 
brick-mason, in Warwickshire, in 1685, was 
allowed to earn six-pence a day, with food, and 
a shilling without ; which, if he had work for 
250 days in the year, would make his earnings 
amount 12/. 10s. Od. ‘Therefore, unless he 
could contrive to find food and clothing, for 
himself and family, with 21. 10s. Od., he must 
not think of going into a neighbouring parish 
where he might better his condition. 

(To be continued.) 


re 


Music and its Influence, 


Before entering on the discussion of this sub- 
ject, it may be well to premise that it is not 
expected that the following remarks will have 
much weight with such as do not recognize the 
principles of Christianity. They are address- 
ed to those who acknowledge that Man is a 
being destined for immortality, and that it is 
both his interest and his duty constantly to 
keep in view this his high calling ;—* to pass 
the time of his sojourning here in fear”—to 
remember that he is a stranger in the earth—a 
pilgrim towards “a better country, that is an 
heavenly.” 

With this comprehensive view of his own 
existence, it will be the desire of the sincere 
Christian to ascertain whether his pursuits are 
tending to wean his heart from the love of sen- 
sual pleasures, or to bind him still more closely 
to those objects in which our fallen nature de- 
lights, but which can afford no gratification to 
the immortal spirit when landed in eternity, 
where all the organs of sense, with every thing 
material, shall be left behind to moulder in 
dust and corruption. 

It was in perfect accordance with this exalt- 
ed view of man’s future state of being, in con- 
nexion with his fallen condition by nature, and 
consequent proneness to indulge in pursuits 
which retard his preparation for the enjoyment 
of happiness in eternity, that He, who “ knew 
what was in man,” declared that if any man 
take not up his cross, deny himself, and follow 
Him he cannot be his disciple. The Christian 
accordingly feels that he is not at liberty to 
indulge without restraint, in every thing which 
ministers to his gratification, 

With these preliminary remarks, to the truth 
of which it is presumed, all Christians will 
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assent, we may proceed to consider how far | 
the practice in question tends to promote or| 
retard man’s advancement, with reference to 
the highest object of his existence. 

That Music is, in itself, essentially wrong, 
probably no one would venture to assert. The 
beneficent Author of Nature has, in the beauti- 
ful economy of his providence, amply provided 
for the reasonable gratification even of the out- 
ward senses of his creature man. ‘The smell, 
the taste, the eye and the ear, are each supplied | 
with objects of pleasurable sensation. The} 
fragrance and beauty of flowers, the delicious- 
ness of fruits, and the melody of the groves, 
are all calculated to call forth his gratitude and | 
admiration ; and that heart must be callous in- 
deed, which can remain unmoved by the sweets 
and beauties of this fair creation, of which the 
exhilarating music of the feathered tribes, forms 
so delightful a portion. But the cultivation of | 
music by human beings is quite another thing. 
It is on their parts an art or acquirement, ab- | 
sorbing a large portion of time and attention, | 
with which it becomes a serious question, whe- 
ther the end attained is at all commensurate. 

And what is the end attained? It cannot be 
urged in its favour, that it enlightens the under- | 
standing, or that it adds to our stock of know- | 
ledge, and it will scarcely be denied, whatever | 
other arguments may be adduced in favour of | 
the practice, that the most powerful reason for 
its indulgence, is the pleasure which it affords 
tothe senses. ‘Thus merely for the gratifica- 





tion of taste, a very large portion of time is| to subdue, 


consumed, the attention is deeply rivetted, 
whilst nothing worthy of rational beings is ac- 
quired. From such an absorption of time and 
attention, we may naturally expect a corres- 
pondent disposition—a mind delighting in tri- 
fies ; and a proportionate indisposition for em- 
ployments of a more substantial and intellectual 
character. It seems therefore not unreason- 
able to infer that the tendency of the cultivation 
ef this popular art, is to weaken the intellectual 
and moral character. ‘This inference, is not 
unsupported by facts. Whether we refer to His- 
tory and Biography, or search for living exam- 
ples, it will be found, (it is believed) that few 
who have been pre-eminent in this department, 
have also been remarkable for either scientific 
or religious attainments: on the contrary that 
the most renowned musicians, have generally 
been found amongst a class whose moral stand- 
ard is perverted, if not low. If thus injurious 
individually, it must be so collectively : accord- 
ingly when the high cultivation of music and 
the fine arts has proceeded to such an extent 
as to have become national, these usual appen- 
dages and promoters of luxury, have been the 
precursors or indications of effeminacy, weak- 
ness and decay. These effects indeed, are just 
what we may expect, or rather what it would 
be unreasonable not to expect, from the almost 
idolatrous appropriation of mental energy, 
which those pursuits, from their fascinating 
nature, are peculiarly apt to engender, and 
from their tendency, when thus cultivated to 
excess, to produce a neglect of the sober duties 
of life, and of those useful, practical employ- 
ments, which promote the true weal of nations.* 


——_ 


* This is not intended to imply a sweeping condem- 


| 


nor prospects. 


an accomplishment. 
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“ Polybius indeed, relates that he could give | ledge of domestic occupations, and the various 
no solid reason why one tribe of the Arcadi-|sorts of knowledge acquired by reading, must 
ans, should have been so civilized, and the be abridged in proportion as the science is cul- 
other so barbarous, but that the former were | tivated to professional precision. And hence 
fond, and the latter ignorant of music. But if| it must be acknowledged by the sober world, 
music had any effect in the civilization, this| to be chargeable with a criminal waste of time. 
effect would be seen in the manners and not in|....Now all this long application is of a seden- 
the morals of Mankind....Musical Italians are|tary nature....In proportion as the body is 
esteemed a soft and effeminate, but they are| weakened by the sedentary nature of the em- 
generally reputed a depraved people. Music | ployment, it is weakened again by the enerva- 
in short, though it breathes soft influences, |ting powers of the art. Thus the nervous sys- 
cannot yet breathe morality into the mind.” [tem is acted upon by two enemies at once. 
‘“‘Music again, does not appear to be the) Hence the females of the present age amongst 
foundation of any solid comfortin life. It may | whom this art has been cultivated to excess, 


| give spirits for the moment, as strong liquor |are generally found to have a weak and languid 


does, but when the effect of the liquor is over, | constitution, and to be disqualified more than 
the spirits flag and the mind is again torpid. | others,” for the performance of their domestic 
It can give no solid encouragement, nor hope, |and social duties. “ And this waste of time is 
It can afford no anchorage | the more to be deprecated, because it frequent- 
ground which shall hold the mind in a storm.”* |ly happens that when young females marry, 

One motive which doubtless operates exten- | music is thrown aside after all the years that 
sively as an inducement for the teaching of | have been spent in its acquisition, as an employ- 
music, is Display. It gratifies the Vanity of | ment either then unnecessary, or as an employ- 
parents, as well as of children when they are | ment which, amidst the cares of a family, they 
admired for their proficiency in so fashionable | have not leisure to follow.” 

But the utter inconsisten-| To the above extract, we may add one, (in 
cy of such a motive with the spirit of the Gos- | which all Christians must unite,) from another 
pel is too apparent to require arguments to/| pious author. 

prove it. And surely no Christian parent| “ With respect to young people, it peculiarly 
would voluntarily incur the responsibility of| behooves those who have the care of them, to 
having been the instrument of thus fostering in| see that such amusements only be adopted, as 
the minds of his children, any of those evil|may not prove injurious to their religion or 
propensities which it is the object of the Gospel | virtue ; but which may tend to promote their 
possessing a sound mind in a sound body.” 

“ Were our minds rightly regulated and our 
affections set on things above, very little which 
is called amusement would be thought neces- 
sary for those who are arrived at mature 
age.”* 

Before proceeding in the investigation of that 
part of the subject which relates to what is 
termed Sacred Music, it may be well to re- 
mark, that so nearly universal is its introduc- 
tion among Christian professors, and so strong 
the natural and educational prejudice in its fa- 
vour, that .it requires no slight effort, so to 
divest the mind of its preconceived opinions, as 
to enable it to take a calm and dispassionate 
view of the question. 

Surely no one of ordinary understanding in 
the present enlightened age, can seriously be- 
lieve that the sweet sounds proceeding from the 
inanimate Organ, will be appreciated as accept- 
able worship by Him, who delights in the sac- 
rifices of broken hearts and contrite spirits, 
even though uttered in the homely language of 
the poor publican. Then why is it introduced? 
Is it not to please the itching ears of degenera- 
ted Christian professors? There is nothing in 
the New ‘Testament, which indicates its use 
during the time of the Apostles, nor indeed, 
does it appear to have been introduced, until 
nearly midnight darkness had overspread the 
church. And it may be useful, for protestants 
at least to be reminded that the Organ was, 
according to history, first used in public wor- 
ship, (may we not say, to supply the lack of 
divinely attuned hearts,) by Vitallian, a bishop 
or pope of Rome, about the year 660. It then 
became a component part of that half-Jewish, 





Should any plead the example of good men 
under the shadowy dispensation of the Law, 
we may observe, that we might on the same 
ground justify the plurality of wives and other 
practices not sanctioned by the gospel. As it 
is our privilege to live under a more spiritual 
and perfect dispensation, so it is our duty to 
look to Him who is the Christian’s perfect pat- 
tern; and in His example, or that of His apos- 
tles, we shall find no authority for such a 
recreation. 

The following remarks by the author before 
quoted, are well worthy the attention of parents, 
and others concerned in the education of youth. 

“Music has been so generally cultivated, 
and to such perfection, that it now ceases to 
delight the ear, unless it comes from the fingers 
of the proficient. But great proficiency can- 
not be attained in this science, without great 
sacrifice of time. If the education of the young 
female is thought most perfect, when their mu- 
sical attainments are the highest, not only hours, 
but even years, must be devoted to the pursuit. 
Such a devotion to this one object, must, it is 
obvious, leave less time than is proper for 
others that are more important. The know- 





nation of what are termed the fine arts; to which _— 
of the objections to music are not applicable, inasmuch 
as they may, when rightly employed, be made really 
subservient to the advancement of useful knowledge. 
At the same time it must be admitted that Christianity 
can never sanction the appropriation of that large 
amount of time and superior talent, which is often 
wasted on works of mere fancy and of no practical 
utility ;—much less, when that time and talent are ex- 
pended on subjects that are calculated to shock, or 
what is worse to blunt those fine feelings of delicacy 
and propriety, which may, in a subordinate sense, be 
termed the safeguards of virtue. 
* See Clarkson’s “ Portraiture,” vol. 1, chap. 3. 





—— $$ $$ 


* Tuke’s “ Principles of Religion,” chap. 9. 





ceremonies, with which the Church sougltt to | 
adorn herself, when she had nearly lost the| 


beautiful garments of purity, simplicity and 
spirituality, in which she was originally array- 
ed by her divine Founder. 

There are not wanting however, those in the 
present day, who conceive (no doubt sincerely,) 
that the sublime strains of instrumental music 
really assist them in their devotions ;—that 
they tend to raise the soul in something like 
rapturous adoration. But, if these feelings be 
carefully and candidly analyzed, they will be 
found to be, at least of very doubtful character. 
The effect of music on the passions is confess- 
edly great; and this effect may be produced— 
perhaps in a pre-eminent degree—on those who 
are most under the influence of their passions, 
or who are the furthest from worshipping or 
serving God, in their lives and conversations. 
It is therefore quite possible that the feelings 
alluded to, far from being those of the true 
worship of the Almighty, may prove on close 
investigation, to be but a self-gratifying exer- 
cise,—“ a worshipping and serving of the crea- 
ture, more than the Creator.” Thus it may 
even prove to be one of the many devices of the 
grand adversary, to deceive the mind of man, 
and divert it from the performance of true, spi- 
ritual, heartfelt worship. Now should this 
effect be produced, the practice in question 
becomes a positive evil. 

This liability to self-deception is thus forci- 
bly described by the celebrated Chalmers, in 
his discourse on Ezekiel xxxiii. 32. “ Have 
you never heard any tell, and with compla- 
cency too, how powerfully his devotion was 
awakened by an act of attendance on the Ora- 
torio? how his heart, melted and subdued by 
the influence of harmony, did homage to all the 
religion of which it was the vehicle,—how he 
was so moved and overborne that he had to 
shed the tears of contrition and to be agitated 
by the terrors of judgment, and to receive an 
awe upon his spirit of the greatness and ma- 
jesty of God ; and that, wrought up to the lofty 
pitch of eternity, he could look down upon the 
world, and by the glance of one commanding 
survey, pronounce upon the littleness and the 
vanity of all its concerns? Oh! it is very, 
very possible, that all this might thrill upon 
the ears of the man, and circulate a succession 
of solemn and affecting images around his 
fancy,—and yet that essential principle of his 
nature, upon which the practical influence of 
Christianity turns, might have met with no 
reaching and no subduing efficacy whatever, to 
arouse it. He leaves the exhibition as dead in 
trespasses and sins, as he came to it. Con- 
science has not awakened upon him. Repent- 
ance has not turned him. Faith has not made 
any positive lodgment within him, of her great 
and her constraining realities, He speeds him 
back to his business and to his family, and 
there he plays off the old man in all the entire- 
ness of his uncrucified temper, and of his obsti- 
nate worldliness, and of all those earthly and 
unsanctified affections, which are found to 
cleave to him with as great tenacity as ever. 
He is really and experimentally the very same 
man as before,—and all those sensibilities which 
seemed to bear upon them so much of the air 
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For “* The Friend.” 
THE TRAVELLER. 


To the believer there is in the worst of times a prospect 
UPWARD.—* Memoirs of Hawks.” 


The traveller in the desert lone, 
Casts eagerly around 

His longing eyes, for some bright spot,— 
No resting-place is found. 


He thirsts,—and dreams of fountains clear 
Whence limpid waters gush, 

As memories of other days 
O’er his sad spirits rush. 


His feet upon the burning sands 
In agony are prest; 

Languid he drags his weary frame, 
In hopes of final rest. 


No purling stream, no cool green shade, 
Refresh and cheer his sight ; 

In dread he waits the gathering gloom 
Of fast-approaching night. 

Humble and sick at heart, he casts 
His weary eyes above, 

Where stars serenely bend o’er him 
Like ministers of love. 


Wandering and lone the Pilgrim here, 
Oft seeks a sunny spot, 

A resting-place,—but ah! he finds 
Earth’s desert owns it not. 


Wearied and desolate, at length 
Upward he turns his eyes, 

And views, in sorrow’s darkest night, 
The star of Hope arise. 


*Tis then his fainting heart revives 
He feels an earnest given, 
Of Life and Rest beyond the skies,— 
An endless rest in Heaven. 
Ep1a. 
——oe_ 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 189.) 


A committee of men and women Friends had 
been set apart by the Monthly Meeting of Phi- 
ladelphia to consider the best mode of prevent- 
ing the breaches of the order of the discipline 
in the consummation of the marriages of mem- 
bers. In the Fourth month the committee 
reported ; they recommend, “ that parents and 
such who have the important trust of the care 
and education of youth committed to them, 
should be piously concerned early to impress 
on their tender minds, both by example and 
precept, a sense of the nature and design of 
our religious profession and principles, which 
lead from following, or imitating, the vain cus- 
toms and fashions of the world, in conversa- 
tion, deportment, and dress. And to advise 
and restrain them from associating with such 
company as would encourage, or excite them 
in any liberties in behaviour, or otherwise, in- 
consistent with our Christian testimony.” 

After urging the necessity of enforcing the 


half-heathen robe of gorgeous and imposing | and unction of Heaven, are found to go into | discipline against all such as should violate it 
dissipation, and be forgotten with the loveliness 
of the song.”——London, 1846. 


in accomplishing their marriage, and that no 
acknowledgment should be received from such 
unless the meeting was well assured that it pro« 
ceeded from a true ground of conviction, they 
thus conclude: “ We also think it necessary to 
recommend that all Friends be uniformly care. 
ful, not only to avoid and discourage sumptu- 
ous entertainments on the solemnization of 
marriages among us, but that on these and all 
other occasions they ‘let their moderation ap. 
pear to all men.’ As the formality of visiting 
has of late years been drawn into practice in a 
more general way than in former times, and it 
is feared, more from a motive of compliment 
than real friendship, we think it will become 
Friends to discountenance on these occasions a 
custom and fashion tending rather to ostenta. 
tion, than a life of self-denial; and yet that we 
make use of all opportunities of manifesting 
such true love and friendship to each other as 
proceeds from a real ground of Christian union, 
and fellowship.” 

The epistle from Rhode Island this year 
(1772) shows that a concern on behalf of the 
slaves was increasing amongst Friends there, 
They had laboured with those who retained 
their fellow-men in bondage which had been the 
cause of the liberation of some ; and they had 
disowned some of those who refused to liberate 
theirs. Long Island Friends say they had 
sent down the Philadelphia epistle to their sub- 
ordinate meetings—* that the salutary advice 
therein contained may be of general service,” 
and add, “ Our last Yearly Meeting concluded 
that a visit should be made through the several 
Quarterly Meetings to those Friends that are 
possessed of negroes. ‘The committee appoint. 
ed for that service report, that they have gone 
nearly through ; and although too many seemed 
averse to setting them at liberty, yet in general 
they were kindly received, and some seemed 
willing to set their slaves at liberty,—so that 
we have cause to believe, that as the work is 
upon the wheel, if right help is laboured for, 
their enlargement will in time be accomplished.” 

Maryland says, ‘* By accounts brought up 
from our Quarterly Meetings, it appears that 
Friends are clear of importing, buying or sell- 
ing negroes ; and the faithful among us earnest- 
ly desire, (as this practice is inconsistent with 
that love which animates the followers of 
Christ, and teaches them to do unto all men as 
they would be done unto,) that we may be 
enabled to follow the leadings of Truth in this 
momentous affair. [We] hope that. the God 
and Father of mercy and justice, may be pleas- 
ed in his good time to open a way in the 
hearts of the people, more generally, for the 
release of these unhappy captives. It also 
appears that there is a growth of our Christian 
testimony against paying the demands of the 
hireling priests, which the faithful and honest- 
hearted desire may be much increased.” 

Virginia Friends do not find any progress 
towards the enlargement of the slaves among 
them, yet humbly hope “it will please the 
Almighty in his own time to open a way for 
their relief.” 

The epistle from North Carolina does not 
touch on the subject of slavery. 

The epistle in return, from Philadelphia t0 
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Rhode Island, takes note of their having put | 
the discipline in force against some who held | 
slaves, and expresses a belief that Christian 

labour with those who retain their fellow-men 

in bondage, will prevail and increase, and also | 
the support of other branches of the discipline, | 
‘as there is a dwelling near the Fountain of | 
life, and not moving, but as that puts forth in| 
the spring of Divine love, whereby our minds | 
will be kept clean and pure from every defile- 

ment.” 

The epistle to Long Island says, “ It has) 
afforded us satisfaction to hear that the enlarge- 
ment of the poor enslaved Africans is become | 
the concern and labour of your meeting. An 
engagement which we greatly desire may be 
seriously and deeply attended to, throughout 
our religious Society, in order that the cry of | 
oppression and injustice, may cease to be heard 
among us.” 

“ Let not the humbling dispensations of Di- 





that an uprightness of heart may prevail in | aged and suppressed, and the peace and happi- 
rightly fulfilling this weighty concern. Let) ness of the people maintained on the primitive 
not the difficulties now subsisting in respect to | foundation of the government. 
setting your slaves at liberty be, by any, made| ‘ W'‘th this view several addresses have been 
a plea, or excuse for withholding from these, | made to thy predecessors, and one to thy uncle 
your oppressed fellow-men, that liberty which | and father, about two years since, expressing 
is their undoubted right, and which no outward | our fervent concern that the authority of the 
circumstances will justify us in depriving them | government might be exerted for the suppres- 
of.” sion of those public irreligious diversions which 
“As your Yearly Meeting is now become! have at times been permitted in this city, evi- 
very extensive, we hope the care of the church- | dently tending to corrupt the morals of the 
es, and a concern for the rising generation may | people. We were informed by our Friends in 
induce the living amongst you, humbly to wait| London, they expected that the sentiments of 
for and attend to the drawings of the Father’s | the proprietaries in answer to our address would 
love, wherein you may be induced to visit such | be communicated to thee in such manner that 











vine Wisdom through which a remnant pass, 
discourage or weaken our faith in Him, whose 
all-powerful arm is continued [round about] his 
church and people. We fervently desire that 
they who are intrusted with an affluence of the 
blessings of this life, may carefully watch with 
humble and grateful hearts, that in the enjoy- 
ment thereof they may not be diverted from 
preferring the cause and testimony of Truth to| 
every temporal consideration, in order for the 
promotion of the great work of salvation in the 
earth. Remember we are stewards of the 
manifold favours both spiritual and temporal 
conferred on us, which it is our duty and inter- 
est to improve to the good of mankind, and the 
honour of the bountiful Giver.” 

The epistle to Maryland declares that-it was 
particularly comfortable to hear what their 
epistle says on the negroes among them ; it 
earnestly desires all who are convinced of the 
unlawfulness and impolicy of slave-keeping to 
continue their Christian endeavours to forward 
the work of their emancipation. It expresses 
satisfaction with the prospect of the testimony 
against a hireling ministry increasing among 
Friends in Maryland, exhorts them to be reli- 
giously concerned to be preserved from a too 
close connection with the things of this world, 
and earnestly presses them to be willing to 
make pecuniary sacrifices for the right educa- 
tion of their children. 

The epistle to Virginia stirs them up to faith- 
fulness, and holds forth the unchangeableness 
of Truth, and the bright example of our fore- 
fathers as an encouragement to them, through 
attention to the Divine witness of Light and 
Grace, to return to primitive practices and 
purity. It expresses satisfaction that the ne- 
groes had not been forgotten by them ; and to 
stir them up to faithfulness in washing their 
hands of the iniquity of slave-keeping, points 
them to their own legislature, who during the 
present year had addressed the king against 
slavery. 

Anthony Benezet prepared the epistle to 
North Carolina. It says, “ It would have been 
acceptable to us to have been informed of your 
present situation with respect to the troubles 
that have subsisted in your province; and the 
progress you have made towards releasing the 
captives amongst you.” ‘ Weearnestly desire 





whose situation is in remote corners, and dis- 
tant places, which we trust would tend to your 
mutual encouragement, strength and comfort. 
We desire a due care may subsist amongst you 
to communicate to the meetings whose situa- 
tions are remote, such books or epistles, and 
other helps, as it may be in your power to afford 
them. 

** We much desire that the importance of a 
truly Christian care being maintained for the 
religious instruction of the youth, may be es- 
teemed a matter of great weight with you. 
Let not the fear of expense induce you to neglect 
your duty therein. ‘hose who have not chil- 
dren should unite with those who have. Re- 
member that they cannot better employ a part 
of that substance which the Lord has entrusted 
them with, than in using their best endeavours 
to provide virtuous instructors for the youth. 

** Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works,’ was an in- 
structive lesson to the followers of Christ for- 
merly, which still remains as needful for us in 
this day. It was by attending to the Light of 
Christ, that our antients were gathered to be a 
people. As they were faithful to the dictates 


our desires might be fully answered. 

“* We are therefore in hopes of thy favour- 
able attention te our earnest desires, that every 
| public attempt to continue and increase such 
| scenes of wantonness and folly among us may 

| be frustrated, and that our united endeavours 

to support and maintain the government on the 
principles of true wisdom and piety, and to 
render the administration of it truly honourable 
to thyself and beneficial to the people, will be 
pleasing and acceptable to thee.” 

In the epistle to London Yearly Meeting 
mention is made that Richard Penn had courte- 
ously received the visit of the committee, and 
gave assurances of a favourable attention to 
the hints contained in the address, 


(To be continued.) 


—=——_ 


Louis Antoine Majolier. 


(Concluded from page 191.) 


From his profession of a valuer of land, he 
was afterwards called in as arbitrator in cases 
of differences in families, and in the division of 
property ; on these occasions he did honour to 


of Truth, it separated them from the world, and | his religious profession by his strict justice and 


they were found in the answer of a good con- 
science towards God and all men. It is for 
want of attending closely to this Divine Guide, 
that so much weakness and deficiency appears 
in many of the professors of Truth in this 
day.” 

During the time of the sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting, it appointed a committee to wait upon 
Richard Penn with the following address : 

“ May it please the Governor,— 

“The Yearly Meeting of our Friends and 
brethren in this province, New Jersey, and the 
western parts of Maryland and Virginia, being 
now assembled the first time since thy acces- 
sion to the government, we are deputed to wait 
on thee and assure thee of our respectful affec- 
tionate regard, and that every seasonable occa- 
sion of renewing and confirming our grateful 
remembrance of the happy union which subsist- 
ed between thy honourable grandfather and 
our ancestors in the first settlement of the con- 
stitution and laws of Pennsylvania, affords us 
real satisfaction and pleasure. 

“Our Yearly Meeting was then settled by 
them, and is still continued for the promotion 
of piety, virtue, and godly living, and we trust 
hath been favoured with the Divine blessing, 
which hath animated us to pursue the same 
good purposes, and to manifest our sincere de- 
sires that vice and immorality may be discour- 





impartiality ; so that he was ofien sent for from 
a considerable distance from his home. 

His ministry was simple, but energetic and 
persuasive. He called the attention of his 
hearers to the spirituality of the gospel dispen- 
sation, to the necessity of a change of heart 
and affections, to the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire, to that new birth without which we 
cannot be accepted of God. In his youth, and 
when he was in health, he often felt himself 
called to visit his brethren of the same faith ; 
having a very lively sympathy for his friends 
who were situated at a distance from the places 
where meetings were held; and he embraced 
every opportunity which presented itself to en- 
courage them to persevere in faith, in patience, 
and in waiting upon Christ. It was not to 
himself, to his own words, or to anything visi- 
ble that he was concerned to direct the atten- 
tion of his friends, but to Jesus Christ the 
Saviour, the way, the truth, and the life, testi- 
fying that all have access to the Father through 
faith and obedience. Whencircumstances did 
not allow of his visiting his friends, he convey- 
ed his feelings to them in writing, and his letters 
always bore marks of experience of the same 
zeal and love. 

His religious labours were almost entirely 
confined to the members of our little society ; 
yet he went twice to St. Etienne to visit a small 
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community in the neighbourhood of that town, Iter having said to him that she hoped he had a 
consisting of individuals who had separated | trust that when the Lord should call him from 
themselves from the Roman Catholic worship, | this world, he would exchange a life of trial 
and who professed principles similar to those | and suffering for a state of happiness, she add- 
of Friends. He was well received, and had ed, that this life had been such that God would | 


extensive service amongst them, and he after- | 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Martyrs. 


The constancy, patience, and boldness with 
which the martyrs suffered, under the sharp 


not forsake him at last, he quickly answered, persecutions inflicted upon them by the Romish 


wards kept up an interesting correspondence |as if to reprove her for this last expression, |Church, during the Reformation, seem to be 


with a few individuals of them. which seemed to attribute to him some merit, | 

He was affable and kind to all, ready to be|‘* Do not say that: O, yes, | hope, but I feel | 
serviceable to his neighbours and friends, as | that | have need of mercy; there is nothing | 
well as to strangers ; and the superior informa. | but that,” or to that effect. He often spoke of 
tion which he possessed often qualified him to | death with surprising calmness. ‘To another 
be useful to them. He had good health, and ' of his daughters, who had cared for him during 
was remarkable for his sober habits, his indus- | his years of weakness, and who says that she 
try, and the serenity of his mind, the expres- | never left his room in the evening without hear- 
sion of which was strikingly visible in his/ing him a short time after engaged in implor- 
countenance. The last two years of his life|ing the blessing of God, praising him for his 
were spent at Congénies ; his time was princi- | goodness, or supplicating tor his pardon; he 
pally occupied in making translations from the | said one day, with a smile, “ The fruit is ripe, 
writings of Friends, A translation of the works | then it must be gathered.” On the 4th of the 
of Richard Claridge, which he completed in the | Third month, a friend for whom he had long 
early part of the year 1837, appeared to fatigue | been interested came to see him ; he appeared 
him ; and in the Sixth month of the same year | much pleased with the visit, and before he 
he was attacked with paralysis. For many | parted from him, he said, “ Keep near to Him 
days fears were entertained for his life; but| who has already enlightened thee, and He wi!| 
though he was greatly weakened by the attack, | be thy Guide ; attend to the manifestations of 


it pleased Infinite Wisdom to restore him so 
far as to enable him to superintend his own 
concerns, to attend meetings, and to minister to 
the spiritual wants of his friends. It was evi- 
dent to them that his communications were 
more and more fraught with love to all; and 
although his bodily weakness deprived them of 
a part of the energy for which they had been 
remarkable, it was deeply felt that they pro- 


Him who has said, *1 am the way, the truth, 





and the life.” What may have appeared to 
thee (meaning our principles) full of imperfec- 
tions, contains, on the contrary, what is the 
most perfect : do not remain in a state of uncer- 
tainty, in which thou wilt suffer loss. I should 
like to see thee again attend our meetings, | 
| think thou wilt find peace in it.” 

He had evidently nothing to do in his last 





ceeded from the same source ; his mental facul- | moments, and he said many times that he was 
ties remained unimpaired, although he had no| happy in the prospect of death, adding, at one 
longer the strength to employ his time as be-| time, “ All you have to desire for me is, that | 
fore, and his perceptions of divine things|may have an easy passage ;” and this, his last 
remained the same. desire was abundantly granted him. In the 

In the Eighth month, 1840, during the visit|evening of Seventh-day, the 5th, he thought 
of a committee of the Meeting for Sufferings of| his last hour was arrived; he had his family 
Friends in London, he had a second attack, | called, named those whom he did not see round 


which threatened his life. In the course of|his bed, and had strength to say, ‘“ May the 


this illness his patience and resignation were 
remarkable, and he appeared prepared for hea- 
ven ; but it pleased the Lord again partially to 
restore him, so that he was permitted to attend 
meetings, and to encourage and exhort his 
friends. Although after those attacks, and 
particularly after the last, his power of speech 
was considerably impaired, it was very remark- 
able that his religious communications were 
always clear and intelligible. 

He remained in this state of weakness until 
the Second month, 1842; when he was sud- 
denly attacked with internal inflammation, 
which weakened him very fast. From the be- 
ginning of this illness he thought that it would 
be his last, and that it was a call to a better 
world, and he received the message with all 
the calmness of the Christian who is at the dis- 
posal of his Master ; with him all was submis- 
sion to the Divine will, and the expression 
which he most frequently uttered was, “ May 
the will of God be done,” and this his counte- 
nauce conveyed more than his words. He 
evidently passed the greatest part of his time 
in prayer. One day, one of his daughters 
wishing to know how it was with him, asked 


will of God be done! Farewell, all; love one 
another; live in peace, and the God of peace 
will be with you.” ‘To a friend, who came to 
see him, he sweetly said, “Thou seest me at 
the end of my life.” And when she remarked 
that she believed he was going to enter into a 
better life than the one he was leaving, he said, 
“Oh, yes;” and immediately turning to his 
daughter, who had for some time moistened 
his lips, he said to her, proving his anxiety 
to be gone, “ And thou lengthens my life.” 
But on her observing to him that it was right 
to the last to give every relief to the poor 
body, he added, with sweet submission, “ Well, 
then, lengthen it.” Some time after, feeling 
himself weaker, he said, ** Now I am going; 
fare thee well; do not give me any more; 
[ want nothing more.” He remained some 
time in a state of apparent sleep, which 
was interrupted only by the motion of his 
hands, which he often clasped before him, and 
he was evidently in prayer. In the evening of 
the 6th of the Third month, 1842, his spirit 
was dislodged from its earthly tenement, and, 
we doubt not, is gone to the abodes of the just. 
He was aged seventy-eight years, and had been 


him if his thoughts were turned towards God,|a minister about fifty-four years. 


he quickly answered, “‘ Oh, yes, always.” Af- 


— 





fraught with encouragement to others at times 
of peculiar trial, to imitate their firmness in the 
support and promotion of the unchangeable 
principles of Truth, and to confirm the verity of 
the blessed promise recorded in Holy Writ, 
“that as thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 

Neither open violence, nor alluring strata. 
gem, nor any outward show of friendship and 
kindness, could prevail with those that were 
grounded and settled in the experimental evi- 
dence of Christianity, to forsake the true know- 
ledge of things as they were revealed to them 
by the Light within; they were founded on 
the Rock of Ages, and kept diligently their 
sure place of abode. 

Promises of worldly aggrandisement, and 
specious arguments and persuasions, to induce 
them to comply even in part, with what some 
might now consider very reasonable requisi- 
tions, were proffered in vain to those faithful 
ones, who chose rather to die than to violate a 
good conscience ; even blessing and thanking 
their God that they were found worthy to suffer 
for his righteous cause. 

The following extracts from a book entitled 
“A Brief View of the Great Sufferings and 
Living Testimonies of the True and Constant 
Martyrs,” might perhaps be proper for many 
carefully to ponder in this day. 


*“ Weendel Muta, a widow of Holland, re- 
ceiving the truth of the Gospel into her heart, 
was apprehended and committed into the castle 
of Werden, and from thence shortly after was 
brought to the Hague to trial, where certain 
monks were appointed to talk with her, to win 
her to recant, but she constantly persisted in 
the truth in which she was planted. A woman 
of her acquaintance coming to prison to visit 
her, said to her, Why dost thou not keep silence, 
and think secretly in thine heart these things 
which thou believest, that thou mayest prolong 
thy life here? Oh (said the widow), you know 
not what you say, it is written, with the heart we 
believe to righteousness ; with the tongue we 
confess to salvation. At her execution she 
commended herself into the hands of God, and 
after a fervent prayer was burnt to death,” 

Thomas Bennit promptly protested against 
the idolatries of the Church, calling the Pope 
antichrist ; and for his zeal herein was impri- 
soned, ‘“ During the time of his imprisonment 
the hate of the people, through ignorance, was 
great against him, notwithstanding they could 
never move his patience. During his imprison- 
ment, his wife provided sustenance for him; 
when she lamented he comforted her, and gave 
her many good and godly exhortations; and 
desired her not to move him to comply with 
his adversaries. After the clergy saw they 
could by no means cause him to recant, they 
condemned him to be burnt, and delivered him 
to the sheriff of Devonshire to see him exe- 
cuted. The mild man rejoicing to see his end 
approach so near, as the sheep before the 
shearer, yielded himself with all humbleness to 
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abide 


199 
and suffer the cross of persecution. Being| wilful, he must condemn him as a heretic. | love each other, and let the glory of God and 
brought to his execution in a place called Liv-| But, said the bishop to the people, before we | profit of your neighbour be the only mark you 
ing Dole, without Exeter, he gravely and so-| proceed any farther, let us pray that God may | shoot at in all your doings; repent ye of the 
berly spake to the people to seek the honour of| turn his heart. After prayer, the bishop asked life that is past, and take better heed to your 
God, and the knowledge of him, and to leave| him, how it was with him! and whether he) doings hereaiter.” 

the devices and imaginations of men’s inven-| would recant? He answered, Rawlins you left 
tions; and saying Oh Lord receive my spirit,| me, and Rawlins you shall find me.” There- 


patiently endured the cruelty of the fire till his| upon he was again taken to prison where he} A Scrap for those who are in favour of 
life was ended.” continued till his execution, Capital Punishment to read.—Sir, in reading 
“George Wiseheart, a man of courteous,} George Marsh, who suffered in Queen Mary’s|the narrative of circumstantial evidences in 
modest and temperate behaviour, fearing God | reign, at one time that he was examined in re-| your paper, | was forcibly reminded of a case 
and hating covetousness, very charitable and| gard to the sacrament, made answers with} which came under my personal notice many 
moderate in his apparel and diet, and for his} which the officer who queried with him, seem- 
innocency a man well beloved,” was condemn- | ed somewhat pleased, saying, that he hoped he | York for Charleston, S. C., with some 18 or 
ed to be burnt asa heretic. When he came} would be conformable; and commanded that| 20 passengers. On the voyage some hashed 
to the fire he imparted excellent counsel to his! greater liberty and more comfortable lodgings | meat was served for dinner, and while eating 
brethren ; at the conclusion of which he said :| should be granted him in prison than was per- 


| sh it, several of the passengers became sick, and 
“If | had taught men’s doctrines | had gotten | mitted him before. 


When the officer departed, | it was suspected that poison was the cause. 
, ; , | I 
great thanks of men, but for the Word and true | George Marsh was much troubled, fearing that} The cook, a black man, was suspected, and 


Gospel’s sake, | suffer this day by men; not| he had given encouragement to his adversaries, | after charging him with the deed, which he 
sorrowfully, but with a glad heart and mind;|‘in not confessing Christ so boldly, as he| denied, the captain asked him to eat the meat, 
for this cause | was sent, that | should suffer) ought to have done, and was much grieved ;) which he declined. Some one or two of the 


(To be concluded.) 
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years since. A schooner sailed from New 





this fire for Christ’s sake ; this grim fire | fear| but considering his condition he cried earnestly 


not; and so I pray you to do if that any perse- 
cution come unto you for the Word’s sake; 
and fear not them that kill the body, and after- 
wards have no power to kill the soul.” 

Walter Mille, a martyr of Scotland, when 
placed at the stake requested liberty to speak 
to the people, but was forbidden by the execu- 
tioner; however, being encouraged by some 
young men who stood by, he rose up after he 
had prayed and standing upon the coals, said 
on this wise: “ Dear friends, the cause why | 
sufler this day is not for any crime laid to my 
charge, but only for the defence of the faith of 
Christ Jesus, for which as the faithful martyrs 
have heretofore gladly offered themselves, be- 
ing assured after the death of their bodies, of 
eternal felicity, so this day | praise God, that 
he hath called me of his mercy, among the rest 
of his servants, to seal his truth with my life ; 
which as I received it of him, se willingly I 
ofer it to his glory: Therefore as you will 
escape the eternal death, be no more seduced 
by the lies of priests, monks and bishops, and 
the rest of the sect of antichrist, but depend only 
upon Jesus Christ, and his mercy, that you 
may be delivered from condemnation.” 

Rawlins White, a fisherman, who was burnt 
at Cardiff, had a great love for the Truth; and 
ior the delight he took in hearing the scriptures 
tead, not being able to read himself, he trained 
up his son at school on purpose to read to him ; 
from often hearing them, having a good me- 
mory, he so retained them, that he became a 
teacher and instructor to people, and travelled 
about with his little boy with him for five years, 
Visiting where he saw any hopes of people re- 
ceiving the Truth. In Edward the Sixth’s time 
he became a noted preacher, and so continued 
ll he was imprisoned, which tended to the 
tun of his wife and children in this world ; yet 
unconcerned at the loss of the world, he con- 
tinued to exhort such as came to visit him, and 
o declare the way of salvation to them to the 
best of his understanding ; admonishing them 
0 beware of false prophets that came to them 
in sheep’s clothing. “At his examination the 
bishop spoke to him to this effect, that they had 
taken pains to reduce him from his opinions, 
but seeing he continued still obstinate and 
























unto the Lord, saying, strengthen me with thy 
Holy Spirit, with boldness to confess thee, 
and deliver me from their enticing words, 
that I may not be spoiled through their philo- 
sophy and vain deceit.” A day or two after 
he was brought before two priests, who asked 
him what part of the mass offended him, “ he 
said the whole mass did offend him.” They 
persisted in advising him to change his opin- 
ions, and not to regard worldly shame ; he an- 
swered, “* What he did was not for avoiding 
worldly shame, nor yet for any vain praise of 
the world, but in the reverent fear of God.” 
They told him it was a pity such a well-favour- 
ed young man should so foolishly cast away 
himself; he answered them to this effect : “ My 
wife, children and other delights of this world, 
are as sweet to me, as other man’s may be to 
him; and | am as unwilling to lose them as 
another would, if I might enjoy them with a 
good conscience ; but my trust is, said he, that 
God will strengthen me to lose therm all for his 
sake; for | do not say or do anything out of 
stubbornness, wilfulness, vain glory, or any 
other worldly purpose, but with a good con- 
science, in the fear of God. And further said, 
[ commit my cause unto God, who hath num- 
bered the hairs of my head, and appointed the 
days of my life, who is a righteous Judge, and 
will make inquisition for my blood.” Soon 
after he ended his days in the fire. Among 
several other excellent letters, he wrote the fol- 
lowing to his friends at Manchester during his 
imprisonment: “Consider what | say, the 
Lord give us understanding in all things. Bre- 
thren, the time is short, it remaineth that ye 
use this world as though you used it not, for 
the fashion of this world vanisheth away. See 
that ye love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world, but set your affections 
upon heavenly things; be meek, and long-suf- 
fering ; serve and edify one another with the 
gift that God hath given you ; beware of strange 
doctrine; lay aside the old conversation of 
greedy lusts, and walk in a new life; beware of 
uncleanness, covetousness, and foolish talking ; 
rejoice and be thankful towards God, and sub- 
mit yourselves one to another ; cease from sin ; 


passengers died. When the vessel arrived at 
Charleston, the cook was arrested and held for 
trial. 

The mate of the vessel was not to be found, 
and no one knew him or where he had gone. 
The cook was brought to trial. A New Eng- 
land lawyer defended him. I was present at 
the trial, and all the evidence against him, was 
the fact that he refused to eat the poisoned 
meat. All the eloquence of his young attorney 
could not save him. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to be hung. | visited him in prison, 
and heard him many times assert his innocence. 
He was allowed a minister of the Gospel to 
visit him, to whom he asserted his innocence 
in language so convincing, that on the scaffold 
he stated his firm belief that he was innocent. 
| saw him hung, and the last words he uttered, 
I shall never forget. 

“| die an innocent man,” said he in a sol- 
emn and convincing tone, that seemed to carry 
conviction through the spectators, of his inno- 
cence, but nothing could save him. Many 
years past, and this scene was buried in the 
thoughts of those who witnessed it, but I could 
never forget it. We all remember the pirates 
who were hung in this city some years ago, 
One of them was Gibbs, who confessed that he 
was mate of that schooner, put the arsenic in 
that mince-meat, and fled on the arrival of that 
vessel at Charleston. This is no fiction, but a 
melancholy fact—and witnessed by the writer ; 
and this is one of the many instances of legal 


murder—the result of circumstantial evidence. 
— Boston Whig. 


éomempaanes 

The American Mocking Bird.—This imi- 
tative, but inimitable songster, is justly regard- 
ed as the greatest of feathered vocalists. We 
have recently (says the Richmond Times) been 
ina section of Virginia where they abound, 
where the traveller on a fair day is seldom out 
of hearing of their blithe tones, and’ where 
their subdued notes are often heard during the 
whole night, as they sit in the shrubbery of 
the garden. ‘The New York Express, in an 
article on birds, gives the following graphic 
sketch of this merry and delightful songster. 

“ But the glory of all singing birds, the far- 


be sober and apt to pray; be patient in trouble ;| famed nightingales of all lands included, is the 
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mocking bird of our country. No other can 
compare with it in variety. It sings its own 
songs, and it sings, with the most exquisite | 
and never-ending variations, the songs of all 
birds beside. What cannothe do? He is not 
too humble or distrustful of his abilities, weak 
creature that he is, to refrain from imitating 
the scream of the eagle as he sits poised upon 
some lofty crag, nor too proud to assume, 
when it pleases his fitful fancy, the chirp of 
the hedge-sparrow. He goes further, and calls 
the sportsman’s setter from his game, the 
huntsman’s hound from his scent, by his mis- 
chievous whistle. Hear him hoot at the owl, 
crow ironically over chanticleer, call away the 
callow brood from beneath their mother’s 
wings by his simulated cluck, or frighten the 
whole family of them by the most portentous 
screaming of the hawk ; and then, as if laugh- 
ing at all this fun—listen as he soars amidst 
the umbrage of yonder elm, and bursts forth 
into a peal of merry music which makes all 
who hear it laugh for company. 






























Sad.—A late number of the New York Tri- 
bune says, that a servant girl at Brooklyn, in 
the family of Gen. H. B, Duryea, of that city, 
last week sent all her earnings, $30, to her 
friends in Ireland, and only yesterday received 
information that her father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, eight in number, had died of star- 
vation. The poor girl, as may be expected, is 
frantic. Another girl in the family of N. B. 
Morse, received information that two of her 
sisters had died of starvation, 





Seed Potatoes.—Keeling and Hunt, the for- 
eign brokers, of Monument-yard, London, have 
received a government order to procure £20,- 
000 worth of seed potatoes from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Azores, or wherever they can best 
be had, as speedily as possible.—Eng. Paper. 
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We freely do all we can to give currency to 
the following; and from our knowledge of the 
writer, may assure our friends on the other side 
of the water, that his suggestions have full 
claim to the consideration of those for whom 
they are intended :— 

Raisin, Michigan, Second mo. 22d, 1847. 
For “ The Friend.” 

‘During my wakeful hours last night, as I 
lay on my pillow reflecting on the present sor- 
rowful and affecting situation of so many thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures in Ireland, and 
other parts, my mind seemed so strongly im- 
pressed with a sense of the propriety, if not the 
duty, of trying to bring before the view of the 
“ Dublin Central Committee,” and others en- 
gaged in the responsible, laborious, and (while 
their supply of food is insufficient for all the 
sufferers,) painful office of distributing nourish- 
ment to the starving thousands around them, 
some facts that have long been familiar to me, 
and that from my own opportunities of obser- 
vation among the Indians and hunters of the 
western States, and some little personal experi- 


| ence, I feel assured might under present cir- | those sufferers, and was united 
|cumstances be turned to good account,—and | ing the subject to the consideration of the differ. 
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thinking there might perhaps be no readier or) 
more etiectual way of bringing them into no- 
tice, than by an insertion in “The Friend,” 
(which, I suppose, circulates to some extent in 
both England and Ireland,) 1 send them for 
that purpose, should the editor approve thereof. 

Every reader of Indian hisiory must be 
acquainted with the fact, that the Indians are 
in the frequent habit of performing long jour- 
neys, during which they often subsist entirely 
on a very small daily allowance of parched 
corn ; but it may not be so generally known, 
that an incredibly small quantity of Indian 
meal parched to a brown colour, and then 
mixed with about one-fourth or fifth (or even 
less,) of its weight of sugar, will answer the 
purpose much better. One person whose 
statements | thought entitled to credit, assured 
me that he knew from actual experience, that 
a single table-spoonful a day not only served 
to keep up his health and strength, but prevent- 
ed any unpleasant craving for more food; and 
this for many days in succession. Within the 
last 48 hours | mentioned this circumstance to 
General Joseph Brown, of ‘Tecumseh; he re- 
plied, that he had fully tested the fact in his 
own experience ;—that many years since when 
first exploring this part of the country, he had 
supplied himself with a cup, a spoon, some su- 
gar, and a little meal obtained by grinding 
parched corn in a coffee-mill; and that after 
travelling until exhausted with fatigue and hun- 
ger, he would seat himself by a spring or 
stream, fill his cup with water, put ina little of 
the meal, sweeten it well, and drink it; after 
which, without any other nourishment, he usu- 
ally felt as much revived and strengthened as 
he would have done with a full customary 
meal of victuals, Now, if these assertions will 
bear the test of experiment, (which may be 
made with but little expense or trouble,) it 
must at once be seen how advantageous it 
would be to.use such food in cases of famine, 
and how greatly it would extend the means of 
relieving the present distress in Ireland. Should 
these suggestions prove of advantage to any of 
those poor, famishing people, it will greatly 
rejoice their sympathizing friend, 

Josepu GIBBoNs. 


ent Quarterly Meetings, with the hope that 
Friends will be inclined to contribute liberally 
of the abundance with which they are blessed, 
for the relief of our afflicted fellow-creatures. 

“Friends of the Monthly Meeting of New 
York, having had this subject under considera- 
tion, have appointed a Cotnmittee consisting of 
Mauton Day and Davin Sanps, to receive 
donations in money, and forward to a Commit- 
tee of Friends in Ireland, for distribution—~and 
articles of produce will be received by Hussey 
and Murray, 62 South street, New York. 

“Further and more particular accounts, just 
received from Friends in London, inform us 
that the distress is increasingly and awfully 
great,—even unto death. This state of things, 
there is much reason to fear, is likely to con- 
tinue throughout the present and succeeding 

The above circular of New York Monthly 
Meeting having been issued, and addressed to 
Friends throughout the Yearly Meeting, de- 
scribing the arrangements above referred to, 
and soliciting donations,—this meeting would 
commend it to the favourable attention of the 
Quarterly Meetings. 

Ricuarp Carpenter, Clerk, 




















































Tract Association of Friends. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on Fourth-day 
evening, the 17th instant, at half-past seven 
o’clock, in the committee-room, Mulberry street 
meeting-house. 










Jos. Scatrercoop, Clerk. 
Third month, 1847. 
Friends interested in the objects of the As- 
sociation, both male and female, are invited to 
attend. 









A stated annual meeting of “ The Contribu- 
tors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held on Fourth-day the 17th of Third month, 
1847, at 3 o'clock, Pp. m., at Mulberry street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education. 

The stated meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education will be held at the 
usual place, on Sixth-day afternoon, the 19th 
of Third month, at 3 o’clock. 

Danret B. Smirtn, Clerk. 


We have but just received the following 
minute of New York Meeting for Sufferings, 
approving the proceedings of New York Month- 
ly Meeting, in relation to Irish sufferiags ; and 
although it has been sometime issued think it 
proper to insert it in our columns, as an addi- 
tional evidence of the interest Friends feel on 
the subject. 

At the Meeting for Sufferings held in New 
York, the 26th of the First month, 1847 :— 

“The attention of this meeting was. called 
to the suffering condition of the poor in Ireland, 
in consequence of the failure of the Potato-crop, 
on which the poor in that densely populated 
country mainly subsist. And it appearing 
from accounts recently received, that the dis- 
tress is still increasing, and that without great 
exertions made for their relief, the suffering 
there must be fearfully great: this meeting 
was introduced into a feeling of sympathy with 





As many of the answers from monthly and 
preparative meetings to the queries of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
not yet been received, it is requested that they 
may be forwarded as early as convenient 0 
the subscriber, 

Dantex B. Surrn, Clerk. 





Diep, First month 12th, after a-short but severe 
illness, ANN Moone, widow of the late Andrew Moore, 
in the 71st year of her age, a member and overseer © 
Sadsbury Monthly and particular Meeting. ‘The hum- 
ble and affectionate deportment of this beloved Friend 
has left a sweet savour behind her. 
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